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COMMUNISM THE COMPLEMENT 
OF REVIVALS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1867. 

N working for and expecting the “ good 

time coming,” we should clearly discrimi- 
nate between its substance and its form, and 
give to the former its due precedence. 

What is the first thing in importance? Is 
it Communism? Is it a mode of living to- 
gether in large families? Does some kind of 
social reform comprise the substance of the 
future as we see it? 

I think not. These are but the form, not 
the substance. The substance of the kingdom 
of heaven now, as always, is an influx of the 
Spirit—a baptism of power, converting souls, 
as it did on the day of Pentecost, from dark- 
ness to light, from Satan to God. The hear- 
ers on that occasion were convicted of sin and 
led to repentance. Into hearts thus softened 
by contrition came the heavenly Spirit, and 
they were filled with God’s righteousness ; 
and then followed the social manifestation of 
Communism. The succession of events on the 
day of Pentecost was in the true order of 
their importance—first the outpouring and 
reception of the Spirit, and then the flowing 
together of their property in a system of Com- 
munistic distribution. 

Substance and form, religion and society— 
these act and re-act upon each other. The 
first is essential in itself, and the other is im- 


portant as a means. ‘The substance of a good 
life can exist, perhaps, under any social form. 
The believers of the day of Pentecost, for in- 
stance, saw fit afterwards, for prudential rea- 
sons, to recede temporarily from their external 
union, and this they did, without sacrificing the 
pentecostal principle in their hearts; thereby 
showing that faith is not dependent on forms. 
But, on the other hand, the Spirit, when allowed 
free course, moulds institutions into harmony 
with itself, and finds in social modes its best 
auxiliaries. 

Communism being one among the social 
forms, we inquire what is its value compared 
with others, as a means of helping the Spirit ? 
How is it related to the revival movement, 
which represents the real substance of the 
“ good time coming ?”’ 

In answering this question we have first to 
note the fact that the great religious revival of 
thirty-three years ago was stopped and rendered 
comparatively a failure, by the obstacles which 
it encountered in the prevalent social system 
of that time. My opinion is that the revival 
went as far as it could go without a total 
change in the structure of society and manner 
of living. It could not mature itself and per- 
fect its work on account of the social condi- 
tions which stood in its way. 

The difficulty presented was, in a less aggra- 
vated form, similar to that which existed in the 
case of slavery. [Institutions blocked the 
course of the Spirit. If the work of God had 
been to plant the gospel in the slaveholding 
states, he might have wrought upon the negro 
population by means of preaching and other- 
wise, so as to produce progress up to a certain 
point ; but there he would have come in col- 
lision with the claims and interests of the mas- 
ters, and the work would have had to stop. 
Slavery, as an institution, would have inter- 
fered with the education and free training nec- 
essary to perfect the gospel work on the 
negroes, and the only alternative would have 
been to stop the religious movement for the 
time being, and abolish the social institution 
which hindered it. Slavery once out of the 
way, the work could go on. 

Precisely similar was the difficulty in the 
way of the great revival in the Northern 
churches’thirty-three yearsago. It continued 
till it came into collision with the existing 
forms of society. Then there was a dead 
lock, and the heavenly powers had either to 
retire from the field or to break down the form 
of society that opposed them, and start a new 
form that should be adapted to the principles 





of heaven, that is, Communism. This work 





constitutes the episode of the last thirty-three 
years. 

A few particulars will show wherein the col- 
lision between the revival spirit and society 
took place, and wherein it is avoided by Com- 
munism. 

1. The revivalists found it necessary, in or- 
der to secure the results théy sought, to put 
people under a continuous pressure of truth. 
For this end they were accustomed to gather 
together and hold “ protracted meetings,” last- 
ing from three days to three weeks. These 
meetings were generally attended with success. 
Every body saw that the principle was a good 
one; and yet these meetings could not be ex- 
tended or even sustained, because the constitu- 
tion of society was against them. They were 
found to conflict with the household as organ- 
ized on the isolated plan. The arrangements 
of each separate family had to be attended to, 
and this was incompatible with prolonged re- 
ligious gatherings. So they wentdown. The 
household prevailed against the church; do- 
mestic institutions vetoed the means of the 
revival. 

Now observe the change that Communism 
brings. It takes a body of persons like a: 
church, and, instead of leaving them scattered 
about in separate families, it gathers them into 
one domestic establishment, whereby they are 
able to have meetings not only once a week, 
as in isolation, but every evening, or oftener if 
they choose. There is no impediment from 
distance, weather or household affairs. There 
you havea perfect provision made in the social 
structure for protracted meetings without end. 
The great revival agency is made permanent 
and universal. 

2. It was found necessary in revival times 
to use personal effort to bring the truth direct- 
ly home to individuals. People were invited 
to inquiry meetings, and when under convic- 
tion they took what was called the “ anxious 
seat,” and offered themselves as subjects of 
prayer and pungent personal discourse. This 
method was very successful as a part of revival 
measures, but it has disappeared with protracted 
meetings. Isolated society is not adapted to 
it. Only with the Methodists, when once a 
year they break up isolation and resolve them- 
selves for the time being into a sort of Com- 
munity at camp-meeting, is this system of per- 
sonal labor systematically practiced. 

In Communism it isa daily business. In- 
stead of being a difficult and forced thing, it 
is perfectly homogeneous to the social arrange- 
ments of a Community. Daily contact and 
acquaintance of the members with each other 
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promote confidence, while they reveal faults. 
Criticism by a large family circle is afar more 
scientific and effectual method for putting un- 
converted folks upon the “ anxious seat” than 
any of the agencies used at protracted meet- 
ings, and for dealing with them correctly as 
their cases may require when there. 


8. We might refer to the impossibility of 
guiding young converts, and of church mem- 
bers watching for and admonishing each other, 
under the old system of society, defects which 
were almost fatal to the revivals of former 
times, but which are removed by Communism. 
The single fact that Communism discharges its 
members from the multitudinous cares that be- 
set the separate household, and from the fear 
of poverty that belongs to the selfish system, 
thus giving time and ability for religious cul- 
ture, shows its adaptation t» a state of per- 
manent revivalism. 

4. Above all, Communism abolishes the 
temptations and distractions of the marriage sys- 
tem. This was always the swamp in which 
revivals ended. Religious love excited sexual 
love, and then began either illegitimate amours 
or match-making intrigues, which spoiled the 
revival. In Communism, love divested of 
cheating, match-making and “ trouble in the 
flesh,” is taken into the church, and made a 
help to salvation. 

From these and many similar considerations 
it will be seen what is the relation of our new 
mode of society to the substantial interests 
of the soul and of the future. Although asa 
form we might dispense with Communism, yet 
as a means of forwarding the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, its importance can not easily 
be overestimated. 


SELECTIONS FROM C. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 





[Under the above heading it is proposed to reprint man 
the contributions of Grorez W. Noyes to our past pu’ ~~ tad 
tions. The reader will observe a ~ oy rogress in thou, ~ 
and style ; written in 


those first presented 
early } e.] 





From the Perfectionist, Jan. 25, 1845. 
SELFISHNESS OF THE WORLD. 


Lo experience and observation of one 
whose business keeps him in constant 
contact with the world, fully justifies the state- 
ment of St. John, that ‘‘ the whole world lieth 
in the wicked one.” The writer of this, has 
been in @ situation for two years past* which 
has made him fully sensible of the intense 
selfishness which pervades common worldly 
society. He has been placed, as it were, 
in a focus toward which from every quarter 
the sordid, selfish, grasping propensities of 
man concentrate, with a pressure equal to that 
of the atmosphere. To counteract this pres- 
sure, and prevent a collapse, it is necessary 
that a young man, at the commencement of his 
dealings with the world, should harden his 
heart, and encase himself, as it were, in ribs 
of steel; end then commonly he will soon 
learn to reciprocate the buffetings of his neigh- 
bors in the way of trade. Commerce, as I 





Ref connection with th: of 
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have found it, in the present state of the world, 
is warfare ; and not only so, but Indian war- 
fare. We have no organization in trade, and 
no regular rales of procedure, or plan of 
operations; but the watch-word is, “‘ Hach one 
For himself,” and “ No quarter for the van- 
quished.”” Whatever may be the experience 
of others in traffic, mine has been a perpetual 
warfare, spiritual, mental and carnal. At 
the commencement of business every week, I 
find very applicable the words of the hymn 
beginning, 

“ My soul be on thy guard, 

Ten thousand foes arise,” etc. 

And again— 

“Oh watch, and fight, and pray— 

The battle ne’er give o’er; 

Renew it boldly every day,” etc. 

But I thank God there is a world that is not 
cursed with this root of all evil, the love of 
money. There is also, subjectively, a blessed 
rest for the people of God, in all circum- 
stances. Let us hope for the time when faith 
shall take the place of avarice, and love shall 
supplant selfishness. Then will there be in- 
deed a new heaven and a new earth. 


From the Spiritual Magazine, May 15, 1847. 
PRESENCE OF MIND 

[ the glory of all perfected, rational be- 

ings. The world involuntarily applauds 
it as the highest trait of manhood in those 
occasional instances of coolness in danger, or 
self-possession in suffering, which come under 
its notice. But if we consider it, presence of 
mind is @ necessary constituent of all right 
action, and its attainment in full and constant 
possession, is equivalent to complete perfec- 
tion of character. Our salvation demands 
not simply presence of mind in circumstances 


* of outward peril, but presence of mind at all 


times, and in every thing; in faith, affection, 
,| feeling, grief, joy; the strong but blind im- 
pulses of every-day life. To wish to annihi- 
*| late our passions, is vain and impious; to give 
them headlong control, is perdition ; to depend 
on temporary legal restrictions, is only put- 
ting off the evil day. There remains only 
one course, and that the true one—to let them 
become saturated with light. “ Be ye angry 
and sin not,” says Paul; “‘ let not the sun go|F 
down upon your wrath.” This passage de- 
velops a principle which is applicable to every 
human emotion. It justifies passion acting 
only under intelligence, or in presence of mind. 
Truth is declared by Christ to be the means 
through which we are sanctified; and only by 
loving it, and trusting its power, and giving 
it access to the inner machinery of life, can 
we attain to sympathy with the glorious attri- 
bute of God which John describes:—“ God 
is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 


SCIENCE AND TOLERATION. 
EVENING CONVERSATION AT W. C. 

W. H. W.—There has been within my remem- 
brance, a great increase of liberality and of toler- 
ance toward innovations on old customs. I think 
science must have had great influence in pro- 





ducing this improved state of things. There 





has been a growing interest in science during 
the last thirty years, and at the same time, a 
parallel growth of liberality. Old-fashioned 
religionists were bigoted and intolerant ; they es- 
tablished certain limits of thought, and expected 
all to keep within bounds. At present we see 
great freedom of thought among all classes, 
and the old state of constraint is passing away. 
The advance of science overthrows the barri- 
ers that bigotry has set up, and lets people out 
into broad fields where they see that truth is 
illimitable. “The word of God is not bound.” 

C. S. J.—The development of science is an 
unfolding of progressive truth, and this be- 
comes a “day of judgment” to all who under- 
take to “set stakes,” in respect to religion, or 
social improvement, or political progress. 

J. B. H.—A notion propagated by the 
Catholic church, that truth is dangerous, and 
that common people must not investigate, ap- 
pears to be losing ground in this country at the 
present time. It did not recognize any con- 
servative element as going along with new dis- 
coveries, but regarded all novelty as essentially 
destructive. 

W. H. W.—On the whole, science has been 
favorable to religion. There was formerly a 
shrinking from investigations of science by 
those who esteemed the Bible; they were afraid 
science would disturb faith in the Old Testa- 
ment; but this fear is passing away, and peo- 
ple are finding that the Bible has not been 
damaged. 

C. S. J—The object of all science is to dis- 
cover the truth, and that is the object of reli- 
gion, so that sooner or later the two must come 
together. 

W. H. W.—The novelties and innovations 
of the Community are finding shelter and toler- 
ation under the spirit of science. The differ- 
ence between an educated and an uneducated 
man is, that one passes judgment from preja- 
dice and passion, and the other waits patiently for 
facts; in this country the educated classes are 
increasing; we are accumulating facts to pre- 
sent to them, and scientific men, as they come 
to the knowledge of our facts, will become 
more and more tolerant toward us. 


HISTORY AND USES OF THE MATHEMATICS. 


Ph 8 beta 





est of a Course of Lectures delivered by J. J. Skinner, 
before the Students of the O. C. School.— Reported by 





mm. 
Ba pepe are formed by adding unity first to 
itself, then to that result, and soon. Probably 
numeration was first practiced by means of the fin- 
gers and thumbs. We get five of these on one hand, 
and ten on both; and the last circumstance would 
lead naturally to a system of counting by tens. The 
hypothesis that the number of our fingers led origi- 
nally to the division of numbers into periods of tens, 
is strengthened by the fact that the term digit, 
which we apply to the first nine numbers, is from 
the Latin digitus, a finger. 

It is evident that the connection between any num- 
ber arid its symbol is perfectly arbitrary; thus, the 
character 8 might represent six things or nine things, 
orany other number, if we chose to haveitdoso, In 
devising a system of notation the first step is to de- 
cide as to which of the numbers shall be represented 
by single and characteristic symbols, and which by 
combinations of symbols. In the Roman system, as 
we have seen, the numbers one, five, ten, fifty, 
one hundred, five hundred, and one thousand, were 
selected, and designated by special symbols, and 
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other numbers were formed by combining these. In 
the Arabic system, separate symbols are assigned to 
the first nine numbers, and all other numbers are 
formed by means of combinations of the same sym- 
bols and the symbol for zero. As the science of 
mathematics has gradually developed, several other 
scales besides the decimal have been proposed and ex- 
perimented with. For instance, the binary scale, with 
the number two for a basis, and employing only the 
symbols 1 and 0, has had advantages claimed for it. 
It is written thus : 


Binary . Binary.,Decimal. 

0] 0 110 6 

1 1 111 7 

10 2 1000 8 

11 3 1001 9 

100 4 1010 | 10 
101 5 1011 {11 

and 80 on. 


Leibnitz and a Frenchman named De Lagny pro- 
posed to use the binary scale in place of logarithms, 
from observing that perfect squares and other proper- 
ties of numbers were evident from the order in 
which the characters recurred. The system is, how- 
ever, too prolix, especially in the small numbers, re- 
quiring, for example, seven characters to express the 
number 64. Fohi, a Chinaman who lived two thou- 
sand years before Christ, had a method corresponding 
exactly to the binary scale. The ternary scale, with 
three for a basis, is written thus: 


Ternary.{Decimal. Ternary. Decimal. 
0 0 20 6 
1 1 21 7 
2 2 22 8 
10 3 100 9 
11 4 101 | 10 
12 5 102 | 11 
and 80 on. 


Of all the scales of notation which have been pro- 
posed, the duodecimal, based on twelve, seems to 
have the most advantages. For instance, with the 
duodecimal system a greater number of common 
fractions would have a finite expression when re- 
duced to the form in which the understood denomi- 
nator is some power of the radix. In the deci- 
mal scale 4—0.3333+ whereas in the duodecimal 


$=jp=04 S05 = O1111+ im the decimal, 


while in the duodecimal : = 7, =0.16. This scale 


would also apply better to many operations in 
Trigonometry. 

The trigesimal scale, based on the number thirty, 
has many advantages; but notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of this and the duodecimal, the decimal scale 
has become so firmly fixed by usage that it would be 
almost impossible to supersede it. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the uses 
and applications of Arithmetic. As it was the earli- 
est, 20 it is the most indispensable, of the mathe- 
matics, and enters more or less into all the other 
branches. “It is at once an evidence and element 
of civilization. By its aid the child in the nursery 
numbers his toys, the housewife keeps her daily 
accounts, and the merchant sums up his daily busi- 
neas. The ten little characters, which we call fig- 
ures, thus perform a very important part in human 
affairs. They are sleepless sentinels watching over 
all the transactions of trade and commerce, and 
making known their final results. They superintend 
the entire business affairs of the world. ‘Cheir daily 
records exhibit the results on the stock exchange, and 
of enterprises reaching over distant seas. The me- 
chanic and artisan express the final results of all 
their calculations in figures. The dimensions of 
buildings, their length, breadth, and height, as well 
as the proportions of their several parts, are all ex- 
pressed by figures before the foundation stones are 
laid ;. and, indeed, all the results of science are re- 
duced to figures before they can be made available 
in practice.” 

We next come to the subject of Geometry. This 
science was studied at a very early date. As before 
intimated, it grew out of the practice of surveying. 
Many of the old Greek writers ascribe its origin to 
changes which annually took place from the inun- 
dations of the river Nile, and to the consequent 
necessity of adjusting the claims of the landholders 
respecting the limits of the land. Diodorus, Plato, 





and others held this opinion. Some of the principal 
early investigators of Geometry were Thales, Anax- 
agoras, Euclid, Pythagoras, Archimedes, etc. Tha- 
les was the first to found the true Geometry. He 
made various discoveries and investigations con- 
cerning circles and triangles, among which was the 
discovery that all angles inscribed in a semi-circle 
are right angles. He was so pleased with this dis- 
covery that he sacrificed liberally to the muses. 
Anaxagoras lived soon after Thales, and being at 
one time cast into prison, he attempted while there 
to “square the circle,” as it is called; i. e., to con- 
struct a square whose area should be just equal to 
that of a given circle. This is the first recorded 
attempt at a solution of that problem, over which 
many a mathematician has since vexed himself in 
vain. It is now known that its exact solution is 
impossible. 

Pythagoras (born 580 B. C.) discovered what is 
known among students as the pons asinorum, or 
bridge of asses, which is embodied in prop. 11, book 
4, of Davies’ Legendre, viz., that “ The square 
described on the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares described 
on the other two sides.” He wus so overjoyed at 
this success that he is said to have sacrificed a hun- 
dred oxen in gratitude to the muses. Socrates 
placed little value on Geometry. His friend Plato, 
on the contrary, was so enthusiastic an admirer of 
the science that he set up a motto over his school 
forbidding any one ignorant of Geometry to enter. 
Euclid collected all the information of his time on 
the subject, added many investigations of his own, 
and wrote the first book on Geometry that is known, 
about 300 B. C. Archimedes, (born 291 B. C.) stud- 
ied curved lines and surfaces. He discovered that 
if a sphere be circumscribed by a cylinder, the 
sphere will be exactly equal to two-thirds of the 
cylinder. He also gave the approximate value of 
the circumference of a circle in terms of the 
diameter, and wrote many valuable works discussing 
the lever and other mechanical powers, as well as 
the principles of Geometry. These books form the 
most valuable relic of the ancient Geometry. Ar- 
chimedes is very justly styled the Newton of the an- 
cients. Appolonius wrote early on Conic Sections. 

There are scarcely any traces of Geometry among 
the records of the ancient Hebrews; neither had the 
Chinese much early geometrical knowledge. lt was 
the custom of the ancient geometers to conceal their 
discoveries, in order that they might be able to pro- 
pose problems beyond the reach of their rivals. 
Had they been sufficiently civilized to comm unize 
their knowledge they might have made much 
greater progress in the sciences than they did. 


ROUGHING IT. 

BY THEODORE L. PITT. 
iL, 

“T have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore I am still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth.” 

[ Wordsworth. 

The tints of autumn were deepening on maple 
and woodbine when our party of five were landed 
on the crests of the Laurentian Hills, in the wilds of 
the Canada woods. 


Years of sedentary and mental work had brought 





hints that several of us needed recreation and change 
to restore the nervous and physical equilibrium.— | 
What better way of doing this was there than by a| 
plunge into the hardships and originalities of trap-| 
per and camp life in the woods ? 

The clang of the hammers in the forge-shop, as 
they shaped the thousands of traps which had gone 
to frontier trappers for years, had often suggested 


a wish to follow the fortunes of these little instru- 
ments of war, and practically test their worth. 

The wish had taken shape; we had traveled thus 
far toward its realization. 

Newhouse, the skillful inventor and maker of traps, 
had often thrown out hints concerning the excel- 
lence of Canada woods as a hunting-ground. Deer 
and ducks were there ; likewise minks and martens. 
The beavers of that region were famous. Bears were 
not unknown. Upon N.’s recommendation, Hutch- 
ins, famed as a trapper, had camped several years on 
the head-waters of Trent river, and had noteworthy 
success. 

Hutchins had been to the war, and had come back 
aged and impaired in health. But he was keen for 
the woods again. His son John, long a Community 
boy from choice, and a trap-maker by trade, had 
been early instructed in the mysteries of tray-ping by 
his father. John also was keen for refreshing old 
memories of forest-life. 

With these two worthy woodsmen for guides and 
instructors, why should the three novices, Noyes, 
Campbell and Pitt hesitate to follow? They did not. 
So armed and equipped as the law (i. e., Newhouse 
and Hutchins) directed, we marched forth, resolved, 
whether we found game or not, to find hardihood 
and refreshment in woodland tramping, boatirg and 
camping. 

The sunshine of a September day which was pur- 
pling the bloom of grapes, played sweetly upon us 
as we rode away from the good-byes and sweeter 
sunshine of home. 

A few hours’ railroad-whirling through the Oswego 
valley, a night’s rocking on Ontario waves, a day’s 
shopping for outfit, and waiting on wharves for the 
afternoon boat at Kingston, a night, with sundry 
groundings, on the Bay of Quinté, an aftérnoon’s 
ride in a springless wagon, on the top of trunks and 
pack-baskets over the Belleville and Madoc road, a 
day-and-evening’s ride and tramp north from Madoc 
over the hills and rocks of the Hastings road, 
brought us, far on toward the small hours of the 
night, to a clearing and a log-house in the township 
of Wollaston, Hastings County, Canada, occupied by 
a worthy Scottish Highlander named McKillican. 


Kaleteur Fall--Niagara’s Rival. 

A new cataract, more remarkable in some respects 
than Niagara, though not so large, has recently been 
discovered in British Guiana by Mr. C. B. Brown, 
a gentleman connected with the Geological Survey 
of that country. It is on the Potaro,a tributary of 
the Essequibo, and is thus described by Sir Geo. 
Young, in a letter to a Georgetown (Guiana) paper : 

The Fall has a clear descent, according to 
barometrical observations taken simultaneously 
by Mr. Brown at the bottom, and by my col- 
league, Mr. Mitchell, at the top, of 750 feet. 
Above, the Potaro glides smoothly in a slight 
depression of the table of conglomerate sand- 
stone, and disappears over the edge in a body 
which we estimated at 80 yards in width, and 
of depth uncertain in the center, but shallowing 
rapidly toward either bank. When Mr. Brown 
discovered the Fall in April, the rocky channel 
was completely covered, and the stream must 
have had a width of at least 100 yards. At 
present it is diminishing in volume, and, as the 
Indians assured us, will continue to do so till 
October, when only the central and deeper por- 
tion, about one-third of the whole, will remain. 
The best time, therefore, for a visit is in spring, 
at the end of what appears to be the rainy 
season of this elevated tract. 

As we saw the Fall I cannot imagine any 
thing more beautiful. The central portion, 
which is never dry, forms a small horse-shoe or 
reéntering angle, and the water in this part pre- 
serves its consistency for a short distance from 
the ledge. But every-where else, and here also, 
at a few feet from the top, all semblance of 
water disappears; it breaks up, or blossoms, 
into fine foam or spray, which descends in the 
well know rocket-like forms of the Staubbach 
and similar waterfalls, but multiplied a thousand 
times, into a small dark pool, over a semi-cir- 
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cular curtain of precipice deeply hollowed by 
the action of the spray. The cavern behind 
the Fall is the home of thousands of swallows, 
which issue from it in the morning, and may be 
seen returning in their multitudes at night. 
The Fall itself is one vast descending column 
of a fine, dry-looking, snow-white substance, 
bearing a resemblance, in color and consistency, 
to the snow of an avalanche, but surpassing all 
avalanches I have seen in size, and in the beauty 
of the forms taken by the material of the Fall. 
Rainbows of great splendor were observed, one 
from the front of the Fall in the morning, one 
from the summit in the afternoon ; but this last 
reverted, forming a colored loop or ring, into 
which the whole mass seemed to precipitate 
itself and disappear, and dart out underneath, 
black and foaming at the gorge and outlet of 


the pool. 
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A “Brokerage” Declined. 

We frequently receive requests from persons 
for information concerning our subscription-list. 
Some ask for the address of individual subscribers ; 
others would apparently like a copy of the entire list. 
A few state their object; the greater number do not 
take that trouble. We have occasionally furnished 
the desired information ; but we wish now to state 
in unmistakable terms that we shall hereafter have 
nothing to do with this kind of brokerage. Our 
reasons are : 

1. Our subscribers send us their names for an ex- 
press purpose: we have no right to make other use 
of them. 

2. We are confident that some persons desire the 
names of our subscribers for selfish rather than pat- 
riotic objects. 

8. Some would doubtless endeavor to make the 
O. C. in a measure responsible for their own unwise 
projects, if we furnish them with the addresses of 
our subscribers. 

4, We prefer not to take the trouble and risk of 
deciding as to the character of the motives of each 
applicant, and so make one rule for all. 


Information relating to the number of our subscri- 


bers, and the general prosperity of our publishing 
enterprises will always be cheerfully given. 


Paris and Rome in a Crisis like the 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 

HE condition of Europe now is one of in- 
tense interest. Napoleon is dethroned; Paris 
is besieged; the temporal power of the Pope is 
atan end; Rome is occupied by an Italian army. 
These are the tidings that have flashed quickly up- 
on us during these September days, 1870. Truly do 
they appear to be days of judgment and the going 

down of great spiritual and political principalities. 
Within four months Cexsarism was reiiffirmed in 
France by an overwhelming majority, and war was 
declared against Prussia for the express purpose of 
territorial aggrandizement and the assertion of su- 
preme leadership in the affairs of Europe. To-day, 
Cesarism is overthrown, France is prostrate beneath 
the German armies, Paris is closely invested and 

apparently destined to fall. 


Within four months the great Council of Romish 
dignitaries, summoned from the ends of the earth, 
voted the dogma of the Papal infallibility, and tak- 
ing the final step in spiritual despotism, proclaimed 
the Pope the final and unerring arbiter and author- 
ity in human affairs. To-day, Rome has passed 
forever from the temporal control of the Pope, and 
the venerable infallible sham begins its final de- 
scent toward oblivion. 

There is much in these fast-shaping events that 
turns the mind of the thoughtful observer back 
across the lapse of eighteen hundred years to the 
days of the destruction of Jerusalem. Then as 
now old and long dominant principalities were 





going down in the vortex of judgment. Jerusalem, 
the spiritual and moral head of the world, Jerusalem, 
the temporal, outward capital of the Jewish nation, 
was falling beneath the armies and battering-rams 
of the Roman power. The scepter of an old and 
ripened dispensation was departing amid blood and 
fire. An age-long day in the world’s education and 
history was closing in a dark and terrible night, 
preparatory to a new dawn, 2 new age, the birth 
and advance to dominance of new spiritual and 
temporal dispensations. 


There seems an analogy to all this in the great 
European crisis of to-day. We now see Paris and 
Rome, the temporal and spiritual heads of the world, 
encompassed with hostile armies, and the alterna- 
tive of surrender or destruction awaiting them. 
The city of luxury and sin and the High Priest’s 
throne—the Herodian palace and the nations’ su- 
preme temple—alike summoned to a new and ter- 
rible ordeal. Nor does the analogy stop with the 
larger and more obvious features. But the spirit 
in which the Parisians meet their doom, and the 
moral and political condition of the city, remind one 
of Jerusalem in the terrible summer of A. D. 70. 
Instead of being humbled by their overwhelming 
defeats, the Parisians are more defiant and blood- 
thirsty than ever. Instead of asking for conditions 
of peace, which Prussia is as ready as were the 
Romans to grant, they declare for war till the last 
German soldier is expelled from the soil of France. 
Their so-called great men, their Victor Hugos, their 
Gambettas, Rochforts and Jules Favres, instead of 
counseling moderation and humility, in view of the 
nation’s calamities, spur the people on in madness 
and folly by their utterances; justas the Johns and 
Simons and false prophets at Jerusalem encouraged 
and led on the Jews in their fanatical and infuriated 
resistance. And as the Jews, without true leaders, 
trusted for deliverance to the appearance of a vic- 
torious warrior Messiah, so the Parisians, without 
true leaders, wait for a blind fate to deliver them. 
The city is full of parties, and apparently ripe for 
seditions. Red Republicans, Orleanists, adherents 
of the Empire, and the lower mob, watch each 
other as they cheer on resistance to the Prussians. 
Read these sentences that come to us among the 
items of one day’s news: 

“Gen. Cluseret is placarding the walls of Paris 
with inflammatory addresses against the Govern- 
ment.” 

“Tt is not a pleasant picture which an observer 
gives of the present condition of Paris, its ‘streets 
swarming with drunken people, and ‘a dreadful 
horde of beggars—the lame, the halt, and the blind; 
rascals with sham ulcers, pretended paralysis, padded 
hunchbacks,’ etc., etc. Add to these ‘ unwomanly 
women, terrible to see, with shrunken eyes and huge 
patches of red upon their whitened faces, flaunting, 
yelling, dancing, staggering along.’ Then there are 
‘cut-throats, men with poniards, bravos, and vaga- 
bonds of every description.’ It would seem to us as 
if Sue’s ‘ Mysteries’ had become suddenly incar- 
nate.” ’ 

Thus we read in New York papers of September 
21, 1870. Is it not rather an extract from the closing 
chapters of Josephus’s record of the last days of 
Jerusalem ? 


History, it is said, never exactly repeats itself. We 
have also the assurance of inspired promise that the 
horrors of Jerusalem’s capture should never be 
equaled in succeeding times. The lurid skies that 
darken, the blood and carnage that attend, the death 
of the representative Gentile nation will have this 
restraining limit. We need not forbode a carnival 
of outward destruction in Paris. That may come, 
or may not; though if the “ great city” continues 
to resist, it surely will come. Whether it comes or 
not, perhaps it is not too soon to attempt to read the 
hand-writing on her walls. 


Paris represents France. France represents Rome 
or the Latin power. Rome represents the Gentile 
principality that succeeded Judaism. The day of 
judgment has apparently come along this whole 
line. Rome goes down from the position of spiritual 
leadership of the Gentile world. Her crowning act 





of assumption and despotism, the Infallibility Pro- 
clamation, was her last effort for supreme control; 
and this recoils upon her head and shows her utter 
unworthiness. She asserts her infallibility, but the 
world recedes from her grasp, and the flag of Victor 
Emanuel replaces the papal colors on St. Angelo and 
the Vatican. France goes down from the position of 
outward leadership in Europe and the world. Her 
standard of civilization is false, and will be re- 
jected in all the future. Peace-loving Germany, with 
her schools and her science, with her old religious 
spirit revived and enlarged, will take the place of 
France in the leadership of Europe. America, with 
her progress and her new and pure inspirations, 
will take the place of France in the leadership of 
the world’s civilization. 

Will not mankind breathe freer after the judgment 
and death of this great Gentile despotism? and 
should we not hail it as the beginning of a new era— 
“the beginning of the end”? As the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the overthrow of the spiritual princi- 
pality represented by the proud, false-hearted, fa- 
natical portion of the Jewish nation, preceded the 
glories of the Second Coming and the dawn of a 
new interior, spiritual kingdom, so it is perhaps not 
too much to expect that the judgment of the Gentile 
principality represented by Paris and Rome, now 
going on, is the precursor of the final manifestation, 
on the great scale, of the kingdom of heaven in this 
world. Let us, therefore, rejoice and believe that 
this great thunderstorm of war has come upon the 
nations in the interests of the New Empire of 
Peace and Brotherhood which is ready to “come 
down like rain upon the mown grass; as showers 
that water the earth.” TL P. 


‘Papal Infalibility.” 


f ema who favor this new dogma of the Cath- 
olic Church have certainly a difficult task before 
them. They have, for instance, to harmonize the 
fact that Pope Honorius was condemned for heresy, 
and that three councils and five Popes endorsed the 
anathema pronounced against him, with the state- 
ment that “Ifany man deny that the Pope, when 
speaking ex cathedra, can or ever did err, or that any 
of his predecessors ever did other than teach the 
word of God, pure and without error, let him be ana- 
thema.” 

Castralar, the cloquent Spanish orator, says, in a 
recent address : 

If all the Popes have been infallible, how is it that 
so many of them, according to the church’s own 
confession, have been mistaken? Pope Calixto was 
a Sabellian ; for him there was no God the Son, but 
— the spirit which dwelt in the Son. Pope Li- 
berio was an Arian; the second person of the Trin- 
ity was not in his creed. Pope Zozimo was a Pela- 
gian ; he destroyed , and so. destroyed Christi- 
anity. Pope Leo II. anathematized Pope Hocurio— 
which of the two was wrong? If they dissented from 
each other on a capital point of dogma, how could 
they both be infallible? The body of Pope Formosa 
was exhumed by one of his successors, dressed in 
pontifical robes, tried in public, defended as a crimi- 
nal, and sentenced to have three fingers cut off—the 
three with which he used to bless the faithful !—and 
then be thrown into the yellow waters of the Tiber, 
all of which was done. Which of the Popes was 
infallible—the judge or the criminal, the victim or 
the executioner ? 


Use of Beauty. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, in an essay on “ Creation 
by Law,” says: “Mr. Darwin has lately arrived at 
the wonderful generalization, that flowers have be- 
come beautiful solely to attract insects to assist their 
fertilization. He adds, ‘I have come to this conclu- 
sion from finding it an invariable rule that when a 
flower is fertilized by the wind it never has a gaily- 
colored,corolla.’? Here is a most wonderful case of 
beauty being wseful, when it might be least expected. 
But much more is proved ; for when beauty is of no 
use to the plant it is not given.” 

The green parrot, so conspicuous in his cage, is 
effectually concealed by his color among the tropical 
forests that never lose their foliage. So too, the 
paint, plumes and pendant trappings of the Ameri- 
can Indian, harmonizing with the foliage of autumn, 
serve to conceal rather than render him conspicuous 
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at a season of the year when it is necessary for him 


to lay in his winter store of provisions, which con- 
sist principally of animals that have to be ap- 
proached by stealth. The Indian whose costume 
most closely resembles, in form and tint, the foliage 
of the haunts of his game, has the best chance for 
survival in the struggle for existence. So that the 
savage may have a better reason for his gay and con- 
spicuous dress than the city belle can give for her 
extravagant adorning, and injustice is therefore done 
to the Indian by calling the latest Paris fashion “ dar- 
barous |” 


J. B. i. 
COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 
—Over one thousand strangers visited the Com- 
munity grounds last week. 


—The ancient wooden structure, familiarly known 
as the “ Tool House,” has been rolled several rods 
westward—the beginning of old-house movings. 


—A party rode to-day to the Chittenango and 
Wampsville toll-gate, to pay an old debt of five 
cents due to the worthy toll-gate keeper ! 

—The. Community had the pleasure last week of 
entertaining fora day Mr. Edmonds and wife of 
Wallingford, Conn., neighbors of the W. C. 

—Our thanks are due to Dr. P. H.Van der Weyde, 
a recent visitor, for the full volume of 1869, and part 
volume of 1870, of The Manufacturer and Builder— 
a neatly-printed and finely-illustrated journal, es- 
pecially devoted to topics of interest to mechanics 
and architects, but containing many articles of more 
general interest. 


—A party walking in Elm Meadow found a vine 
loaded with ripe fox-grapes. The question arose as 
to the origin of the name “ fox-grapes.” Ausop was 
quoted in vain as adequate authority for the 
belief that foxes will eat grapes. H. agreed to ex- 
periment with the tame foxes at Willow-Place; so, 
the next day, he threw two ripe bunches into their 
pen, and observed that two foxes seized each a 
bunch and ran with it into their underground den, 
reappearing in a few moments, licking their lips. This 
was strong presumptive, but not conclusive evidence. 
The question was settled, however, by a fox eating 
in fair view a grape that had dropped from the 
bunch. sop was vindicated, and the fox-grape 
proved to have come honestly by its name. 


Some one adds to the above: Perhaps Solomon 
should after all be regarded as better authority than 
sop on the fox-grape question, for he wrote four 
hundred years earlier: “ Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes, that spoil the vines; for our vines have ten- 
der grapes.” , 

ANOTHER ANSWER... .Scene, Community Grounds. 

Inquisitive Lady Visitor.—Is it true that the chil- 
dren here really know who their parents are ? 


Gentleman Communist.—I suppose that children 
in the Community are in much the same condition 
in that respect as children in ordinary society—they 
have to take the testimony of their parents on that 
particular point. 

Inquisitive lady retires evidently satisfied. 

—Among the excursionists, mentioned in the last 
CrrcuLaR as stopping on their homeward course 
twenty minutes to glance at the O. C. grounds, there 
appears to have been an editor ; and this is what he 
writes about us in his paper, the New Berlin Pioneer ; 


We arrived at Oneida Community at or near five 
o'clock, and were allowed just twenty minutes to 
“ wade into” the affections, or rather refreshments, 
of this strange sect, whom we were almost ua- 
ded to believe (from reading Brick Pomeroy’s over- 
a ee description), were hardly haman—were about 

monkey and half baboon—were a sickly, puny, 
dried-up looking set. We were disappointed—agree- 
ably disappointed. We found them not only human 
beings, but rational in every sense of the word, well- 
informed, erm and could entertain strangers 
in a style that gave satisfaction, at least as far as our 
party were concerned. As we had but a few mo- 
ments to stop we were unable to over their 
grounds as we wished, but what we did see well paid 
us, and t forth the exclamation from a score 
or more, “Oh, Ido wish I could stay aday!” So 
that we made up our mind upon one thing, that al- 
though “ Brick” may be a pretty smart fellow in some 


things, in regard to this Community exposition he 
had most too much lip; for when he ahs about a 
yellow, sickly- set, why, we could n’t see it ! 


of refreshments and fruit that 
had been y= led for the occasion, we once more 
aboard, and nothing worthy of notice happened 


uring the remainder of our journey—arriving home 
at or near 10 o’clock. 


—H. J. 8. has discovered Hedeoma pulegioides 
(American Pennyroyal) upon the eastern hills. We 
supposed that this plant always grew in poorer land 
than is found in this part of the State. 

—The following is a copy of a notice posted on 
the O. C. bulletin-board : 


“GRAND COMMUNITY PICNIC, 
Friday P.M., Sept. 23. 

Lunch in the wooded peninsula west of the 
Hamilton Orchard between 4 and 5 o’clock—preced- 
ed and followed by varied amusements. A good 
path to the Picnic grounds has been made; car- 
riages will convey those who prefer to ride. It is 
hoped that all who can will be present some portion 
of the afternoon.” 


TREES ON THE O. C. LAWN. 
EVERGREEN CONIFERS. 


Abies excelsa, Norway Spruce. 
“  balsamea Canada Balsam. 
“ Canadensis, Hemlock. 
Pinus strobus, White Pine. 
“ — sylvestris, Scotch “ 
“Austriaca, Austrian “ 
“« montana, 
“ pumila, Dwarf. “ 
“ —mugho rotundata. 
Thuja occidentalis, American Arbor Vite. 
“var. Sibirica, Siberian “ ™ 
“ « Hovey, Hovey’s “ “ 
Biota orientalis, var. aurea, Golden “ 5 
Juniperus Virginiana, Red Cedar. 


“communis, 
“ 


Common Juniper. 
var. suecia, Swedish * 





“ “ “ Hibernica, Trish “ 
“  Chinensis, Chinese “ 
DECIDUOUS CONIFERS. 
Lariz Europea, Scotch Larch. 
“« Americana, Tamarack. 
Salisburia adiantifolia Ginko. 
DECIDUOUS. 

Acer saccharinum, Sugar Maple. 
- * var. nigrum, Black ‘ 
“rubrum, Red “ 

“  dasycarpum Silver “ 
Aralia spinosa, Hercule’s Club. 
Betula laciniata, var. pendula, Cut leaf weeping 

[white Birch. 

. alba, var. populifolia, White “ 

” lutea, Yellow “ 
: orn, 
nn Shagbark Hickory 
’ ag ory. 

Castanea vesca, . 4 

Huonymus atropurpureus, urn’ ‘ 

Fagus ferruginea, American Beach. 

Frazinus Americana, White Ash. 
Gleditschia triacanthos, Honey Locust. 


Gymnocladus Canadensis Kentucky Coffee Tree. 
Ostrya Virginica, Iron-wood. 





Carpinus Americana, Water Beach. 
Aisculus Hippocastanum, Horse Chestnut. 
5 , Double flowering “ = 
Juglans nigra, Black Walnut. 

“ cinerea Butternut. 
Liriodendron tulipifera, Tulip Tree. 
Magnolia glauca, 

“ U 
Populus balsamifera,var.candicans, B’\m of Gilead. 

— Poplar. 

+ lata, Lombardy Poplar. 
Prunus chicasa (?) Chickasaw Plum. 
Quercus rubrum, Red Oak. 

“ — robur, Royal “ 

- — Turkey “ 


“ 


prinus, var.pumila, Dwarf Chestnut “ 


Rhamnue catharticus, Buckthorn. 
Robiuia ia, Locust. 
Pyrus sambucifolia, Am. Mountain Ash. 
“ aucuparia European “ _ 
Tilia Americana, Basswood 
“ Huropea, var.aurea, European “ 
Ulmus Americana, Elm. 
Virgilia lutea, Yellow-wood. 


WILLOW-PLACE. 

Saturday.—There was a fine shower last night, but 
the morning dawned clear and bright. Vegetation 
looks refreshed aad grateful. Our cisterns, which 
were nearly empty, are replenished, and our well- 
filled pond sparkles like diamonds in the sunshine. 
The clattering of machinery and the whizzing of 





the new wheel indicate a busy time in the factory. 


—E. L. H. has lately completed the patterns for 
a new match-safe. 


—John Sears is at present engaged in reconstruct- 
ing the loom with Jacquard attachment. The ob- 
ject of this attachment is to weave ribbons of differ- 
ent colors, plaids, stripes, etc., a use to which we 
have no occasion to put it at present. So the Jac- 
quard attachment is to be removed, leaving the loom 
in a better condition to make plain goods. It will be 
several days before the looms will be set up and put 
in running order, in their new and enlarged com- 
partment. 


—J. C. Higgins has just left our family to become 
a resident, for the autumn and winter, at the Wal- 
lingford Community. 
WALLINGFORD. 
—An impromptu picnic this afternoon: most of 
the family climbed Mt. Tom, and ate their supper on 
its summit. Pleasant amusements followed. 


—A sweet potato, grown on our place, which 
weighed six pounds and eleven ounces, was brought 
into the kitchen this morning. 


—We have received by express a fine oil-painting 
view of “ Marksburg on the Rhein”—a gift from a 
friend in Hartford; it is a beautifal ornament to our 
Hall. The picture is 22 inches by 16, with a sensi- 
ble frame of black-walnut and gilt. ©. 8. J. says 
the painting is a good one, and a truthful representa- 
tion of the scene according to his recollections. 


STUDENTS LETTERS, 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 18, 1870. 

Dear O. C.:—Here I am, an old boy of twenty- 
nine, just beginning to go to school again. To be 
sure, you gave me all the advantages of ordinary 
schooling, from my youth up, and opportunity for 
some home study of the classics, with a hint of the 
sciences. Gradually, however, as I grew older, fond- 
ness for business dimmed my youthful love for books. 
For the last ten years your trap and silk industries 
have absorbed my whole attention. My aspirations 
for literary culture were fast vanishing, when you 
suddenly told me that I might, if I chose, throw off 
my accumulated cares, and become a boy again— 
that I might take a three years’ course in the Yale 
Scientific School. Most gladly I seized the opportu- 
nity. My old appetite for a student’s life returned, 
and here I am, with two other sons of yours, 
G. N. M. and C. A. B., hard at work under the classic 
shades of Yale. 
G. N. M. is a junior, you know, while O. A. B. and 
I are but freshmen. We propose to write you an 
occasional letter about our school life. 


On Thursday, Sept. 18, the class of '73, including 

©. A. B. and myself, assembled for the first time. 
A grave yet pleasant looking man of perhaps forty- 
five sat in the teacher’s desk. This was no less a 
personage than Prof. Whitney, celebrated as a lin- 
guist both in this country and in Europe. He gave 
us a short address on the value of education; said 
that he had been appointed our class-officer, and 
told us how he would like to have us behave. He 
would always be ready to help any of us, in any 
way he could by counsel and advice. He would 
officially excuse us from attendance at recitations, 
when we had good reasons for being away. It 
would be his duty to report bad conduct to our pa- 
rents or guardians. 
Friday we settled down to work. At 8 A.M. 
came recitation in Prof. Whitney’s German Gram- 
mar, taught by himself. The method of recitation 
is as foliows: 

The instructor calls out, “ Cragin!” 

Cragin stands up. 

Questions are put from the lesson. 

Cragin answers them as clearly as he can. 

Teacher says, ‘“ You may sit, if you please.” 

Cragin sits. 

At 12 A. M.a recitation in Mathematics—Davies’ 
Analytical Geometry. 

At5 P. M. arecitation in Chemistry—Elliot and 
Storer’s Manual. 

Three lessons a day for four days ina week. Two 
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lessons on Wednesdays and Saturdays, with free 
afternoons. 

Our daily round is as follows. We leave home at 
7:15 A. M., taking the 7:35 train, and reach the 
school a few minutes after 8, for which tardiness we 
get a permanent excuse. Dinner is served at our 
room at 1P. M., consisting of food brought from 
home. Then follow study and recitations. Ai six 
we take our supper, also in ourroom. At 7:40 we 
start for home, arriving there about 8: 30, in time for 
the last part of the W. C. evening meeting, when 
the tasks and trials of the day are forgotten in the 
unity and peace of the home circle. C. A. C. 


THE HIGHER VOCATION. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF THE EDWARDS’ RE- 
HEARSAL NOT WELL BROUGDT OUT---A LESSON FROM 
THE EXPERIENCE OF EDWARDS, BEECHER, NETTLE- 
TON AND FINNEY. 


T is evident, from the accounts which have been 
published in the CrrcuLar and other journals, 
of the recent retinion of the Edwards Family, at 
Stockbridge, Mass., in honor of their great progen- 
itor, that comparatively little was said on that oc- 
casion of the revival work of Jonathan Edwards. 
It was, indeed, referred to as one of the many in- 
cidents of his life, but was evidently of minor im- 
portance in the minds of the several speakers: while 
they eloquently discoursed of his labors as an author, 
and of his world-wide fame as a metaphysician, 
and plainly regarded his brief charge of Princeton 
College as a suitable and crowning glory of his 
earthly career. It is not therefore surprising that 
the addresses given were not “such as would have 
gladdened him they were intended to honor.’ For 
Jonathan Edwards was preéminently a revivalist. 
The first great religious awakening in this country 
commenced in his Northampton church. It was his 
first love. It absorbed for the time his entire soul. 
He reverenced it as God’s work. His criticism of 
some of the evils which attended it should not be 
taken as in the least degree indicating that he was 
simply a cool and philosophical observer of its phe- 
nomena. His own heart had been kindled with 
‘* fire from off the altar.’ Read his words: “Such a 
work is in its nature and kind, the most glorious 
of any work of God’s whatsoever....We shall be 
most stupidly ungrateful, if we do not acknowledge 
God’s visiting of us as he has done, as an instance 
of the glorious triumph of free and sovereign grace. 
....The work is very glorious if we consider the 
extent of it, being in this respect vastly beyond any 
former outpouring of the Spirit that was ever known 
in New England. .... Now God has brought to pass 
a new thing; he has wrought a great work of this 
nature that has extended from one end of the land 
to the other.....The work has been very glorious 
and wonderful in many circumstances and events 
of it that have been extraordinary, wherein God 
has in an uncommon manner made his hand visible 
and his power conspicuous. .... The new Jerusalem 
has begun to come down from heaven, and perhaps 
never were more of the prelibations of heaven’s 
glory given upon earth.” Ho 7 appropiate, then, 
it would have been for the descendants of the great 
revivalist, assembled at Stockbridge, to have re- 
called and vividly described his connection with 
the wondrous work of God begun at Northamp- 
ton! The course pursued at the Edwards’ gather- 
ing was very much like excluding the character of 
Hamlet from a rehearsal of the play bearing his 
name. Itis evident to us, that had Jonathan Ed- 
wards himself been present at the Stockbridge 
gathering, he would have stated that his experience 
in the Northamption revival was the most satisfac- 
tory part of his life, and that his book-making and 
college superintendence were comparatively of mi- 
nor importance. He might possibly have added, 
that the fact that his descendants are apparently 
more proud of his fame as a metaphysical writer 
and college president than of his religious zeal, indi- 
cates, not only that they have failed to fully appre- 
ciate his character, but also to maintain the high 
standard of Christian experience which he and 
Sarah Pierrepont, his wife, bequeathed to them. 
The literary labor of Jonathan Edwards was 








important, perhaps essential ; but it was not the great 
fact of his life; not that for which he should be 
chiefly held in remembrance. It bore about the 
same relation to his real life-work that a history 
bears to the events it records. 


It is a fact worthy of special study, that in this 
country religious men frequently have less influence 
upon the public mind after they become perma- 
nently connected with colleges and other institutions 
than they previously had. Dr. Lyman Beecher 
had far less influence as President of Lane The- 
ological Seminary than as a revivalist and general 
thunderer against evil. His great works were all 
accomplished before he became a theological func- 
tionary. He was like Samson shorn of his locks 
afterwards. So it was with the wonderful Nettleton, 
whose preaching was for so many years followed 
by great revivals wherever he went. He ceased to 
be wonderful after he became a lecturer to the theo- 
logical students at East Windsor, Conn., and a 
theological writer. So it has been to a considerable 
extent with Charles G. Finney. Compare his in- 
fluence upon the public mind as college President, 
with the mighty power he wielded in 1830. Even 
when he has ventured abroad, and endeavored to 
preach in the old style, men “ have not been pricked 
in their heart” as of yore; and it is evident that 
he no longer possesses his former power and inspi- 
ration. Had Jonathan Edwards continued for 
several years President of Princeton College, he 
would probably have gradually lost his great power 
as a spiritual leader. Indeed, it may be well ques- 
tioned whether he did not lose some portion of it 
in the intermediate position of book-writer—wheth- 
er he was not in his best condition and doing his 
best service as a teacher of living, practical reli- 
gion, before he caught the mania of authorship, 
and especially before college honors and duties were 
forced upon him. 


What is the true explanation of the phenomena 
thus illustrated? May it not be found in the fact, 
that some such change takes place in our indepen- 
dent, original thinkers when they devote themselves 
to book-making, or become institutional functiona- 
ries, as takes place, for instance,in a church when 
it substitutes the letter of the Bible and the teach- 
ings of the fathers for present, vital communication 
with God? We know that a church thereby makes 
a retrograde movement, and, in proportion to the 
completeness of its change, ceases to represent the 
spirit and power of original Christianity; its reli- 
gion becomes documentary and formal; its ordi- 
nances lose their vital significance; its works become 
“dead.” And it appears evident to us, that in a simi- 
lar manner society cheats itself, and really degrades 
those it-would honor, when it makes book-makers 
and college professors and college presidents of such 
men as Edwards and Beecher and Nettleton and 
Finney. Such mighty men ought to be left untram- 
melled by institutional harnesses of any kind, free to 
act as mediums and representatives of present, liy- 
ing truth, and free to bring that truth into immedi- 
ate contact with the great masses of men, by such 
means as are adapted to make the best impression. 


We are, in fact, inclined to think the great depar- 
ture which has taken place in Germany, the home 
of the Reformation, from gospel faith and power, 
in the direction of skepticism, is to be at least partly 
explained in the same way. The original reformers, 
though in some cases authors and professional 
teachers, kept these functions subordinate; they 
were principally known as living embodiments of 
new truth: truth which was vital, revolutionary, 
and destructive to scholastic formalities. The suc- 
cessors of Luther and his compeers have been men 
of equal and perhaps of greater learning. Why 
have they failed in leading the German people for- 
ward in the direction of personal holiness and _per- 
manent communion with Christ? Why have the 
masses under their leadership continually drifted 
toward formalism and infidelity? We reply, Be- 
cause they have themselves lost the originality and 
spirituality of Luther, and settled down as college 
functionaries, devoted to the examination of the 
documentary evidences of Christianity. German 





scholars lead the world in biblical exegesis; but, alas, 
where in Germany shall we look for a tithe of the 
spiritual power which two centuries and a half ago 
made her the glory of the world? 

It is even probable that the original apostacy 
from Primitive Christianity was brought about in a 
similar manner. We know, at least, that the Greeks 
were a literary people compared with the Jews, and 
that the Greek disciples soon became more numer- 
ous and influential than the Jewish; that Christian 
philosophers and Christian authors multiplied great- 
ly; and that after the lapse ot centuries, Christian- 
ity, as represented by the Greek and Roman 
churches, became a documentary religion, void of 
pristine power. 

It is of course quite possible that persons should 
maintain their religious fervor and communication 
with the great source of living truth, and still be- 
come prominent. as instructors, professors, authors 
and scientists; but it can only be done by keeping 
the literary function entirely secondary to the spir- 
itual; and history has not hitherto furnished many 
noted examples of such a combination. Paul comes 
the nearest to it; and he stands almost alone. 

Moral :—When this country is again blessed with 
“mighty men of God,” let us recognize that their 
occupation as truth-seekers is their highest calling, 
whatever other functions they may consent to dis- 
charge; and also keep in mind the fact, that in at- 
tempting to “honour” them, we may weaken or de- 
stroy their real claim to the world’s gratitude and 
reverence. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 
FROM THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


The Compass Plant, a variety of sunflower, 
which grows on the western prairies, possesses 
the wonderful property of pointing north and 
south with the edges of its leaves. 





The condor can lift from the ground no more 
than twelve pounds. Hence the stories of 
children carried away by these birds have slen- 
der foundation in fact. 

The correspondence between the spots on 
the sun, the variations of the magnetic needle, 
and displays of aurora borealis, as to maxi- 
mum and minimum periods, is now fully con- 
firmed. 





Our climate is not growing colder, as is gen- 
erally supposed. 





Petroleum originates in limestone rock. 
Near Chicago is a bed of Niagara limestone 
which contains nearly half its weight of oil, 
four square miles of which contains more oil 
than Pennsylvania has produced in ten years, 
Not a drop of this oil is obtainable, however, be- 
cause the strata must be subjected to intense 
heat to distill the oil into crevices in the rocks, 
which has been the case with the Pennsylvania 
formations. [An obvious inference from the 
occurrence of petroleum in limestone is, that it 
arises from the remains of an oily polyp, which 
built the coral reefs from which the limestones 
were formed.—Cr. | 


Taz Cominc Ecurpse.—The coming total 
eclipse of the sun, December 224, will be ob- 
served in Europe. Congress devoted some 


$30,000 to pay the expenses of parties to be 
sent abroad, and three expeditions, one under 
Professor Pierce, another under Professor Win- 
lock, and a third under a naval officer, will be 
sent. The line of totality passes through the 
southern portions of Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and Russia. The stations to 
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be occupied by these parties will be selected so 
as to lie within this line. Prof. Winlock will 
probably occupy a station in Spain, where the 
total eclipse occurs at midday. He will devote 
himself personally to observations with the spec- 
troscope, while among his assistants will be a 
pho pher, who will take solar photographs 
with the photographic telescope now used in the 
Cambridge observatory.— Exchange. 


A Beminiscence of “‘ Peter Parley.” 
0. C., Sept. 20, 1870. 

Dear CrrcuLaR:—The other day an allusion to 
mnemonics recalled to mind a little incident of my 
early life relative to “ Peter Parley,” the well-known 
author of the hundred volumes of tales, and of the 
school geography that reached a circulation of three 
million copies, etc. 

In the summer of 1844 I was teaching a botany 
class in the seminary at Canandaigua, when our 
little circle was startled out of its monotony by the 
arrival of Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, whose pseudonym, 
“ Peter Parley,” was then a household word through- 
out the country. At that time Mr. Goodrich, or 
“Peter Parley,” as all preferred to call him, was 
near the zenith of hisfame. Just home from Europe, 
and on a tour of observation through western New 
York, he spent a day or two in Canandaigua, at- 
tracting general attention, as he passed through the 
streets, by his tall, slim figure and white stove-pipe 
hat, which made him appear a whole head taller 
than other men. 

Previous to a short vacation, I had been invited 
to bring my botany class over to the beautiful flow- 
er-garden of Mr. Gregg, a leading citizen of the 
town. While in the midst of the flowers Mr. Good- 
rich appeared among us, and I was introduced to 
him. He had a very sharp face, long nose, and 
keen eye, though the general expression of his coun- 
tenance was genial and pleasing to an unusual 
degree. Before leaving the garden Mrs. Gregg pre- 
sented a bouquet to Mr. Goodrich, and one to myself. 

At 11 o’clock I took the western train, expecting 
to see no more of the cheery Peter Parley; but just 
at the moment of starting he entered the car in 
which I was seated, and at once, recognizing me 
again, took a seat by my side, and entered into the 
most lively conversation. Words rolled from his 
lips as they glided from his pen, apparently without 
effort. Almost immediately he asked to be allowed to 
pick my bouquet to pieces, saying he wished to ar- 
range himself one that should contain a single flower 
of as many varieties as possible. AJ] the while talking 
80 rapidly that Ihad nothing to do but listen, he 
soon had his bouquet arranged to his mind, and gave 
me the flowers rejected from the two original bou- 
quets presented in the garden. 

His almost limitless fund of anecdotes and inci- 
dents of travel made Mr. Goodrich a very fascinating 
and instructive traveling companion. The scenes 
from the car windows, not one of which he seemed 
to miss, called forth humorous comments, or led to 
pleasing contrasts with places in Europe and other 
localities. As we glided along, I presently noticed 
that as he commented upon any object of interest, 
he turned down a flower from his bouquet, and held 
it with his thumb placed above it; and before reach- 
ing Rochester, our place of destination, many of 
the flowers were thus bent down. This proceeding 
80 excited my curiosity that I ventured to inquire 
what object he had in preparing such a bouquet and 
then turning down particular flowers. He ex- 
plained that each flower had a fixed value in his 
mind; that as the object of which it was the symbol 
presented itself, he turned the flower down; and at 
the end of the day’s journey, after rejecting the un- 
used flowers, he placed the bouquet in his trunk, 
where, sometimes months afterwards, when he was 
ready to write, he found it; and by turning up the 
flowers one by one he was enabled to vividly recall 
the incidents of the journey. He added, that in his 
travels in Europe and elsewhere, he had accustomed 
himself to rely upon such mnemonic emblems, when- 
ever he could obtain them, instead of note-books, as 
they saved time, while they were more attractive, 


and to him quite as good as written notes. He did 
not state whether he attached the Oriental signifi- 
cation to the flowers used or some more compre- 
hensive or more practical meaning of his own. 

I do not remember to have ever seen the use he 
made of flowers mentioned in print, and so have 
ventured to record the incident. 


Yours truly, Cc. B. B. 


Hall’s Brick Protector. 
A brick-maker at Oneida has invented an im- 
proved method of protecting bricks when drying. 


The drying-ground comprises one-third of an acre, 
the whole of which is thoroughly roofed with ridges 
fourteen feet apart, and so arranged that it can be 
completely protected from storms, or at pleasure ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun from any direction. 
This is accomplished by setting posts in the ground 
thirteen feet high, on the tops of which the roof is 
attached by means of a hinge so as to balance half 
way between the ridge and the eave. So that if itis 
desired to admit the rays of the sun the eaves are 
depressed into a line with the posts; or any angle 
may be described by the roof which would adjust it 
to the sun’s rays. If it becomes necessary to protect 
the bricks from storm, the eaves are again lifted up, 
which brings the ridges together again, and the roof 
is tight as before. The posts are of hemlock, set 11 
feet apart in the rows. The roof is made in sections 
about 100 feet long. Itcosts only $1,600, and can 
protect 50,000 bricks. Mr. F. L. Hall, the inventor 
and patentee, states that in this way, during a late 
storm four men covered 20,000 bricks in three 
minutes. It strikes us as being a very ingenious 
arrangement, andone that may be employed for 
many other purposes than brick-drying. A. E. 


From the Turf, Field & Farm. 
Procreation. 


In the Modern Thinker, a publication of advanced 
views, Mr. John H. Noyes discusses “ Scientific 
Propagation.” He calls attention to the fact that in 
perfecting animals, thought is given to blood and 
training. The plasticity of living forms is the great 
theme of Darwin. “Along with the evolution of 
physical sciences,” says Mr. Noyes, “ there has been 
an enormous growth of zeal and skill in practical 
breeding. Every plant and animal that man can lay 
hands upon has been put through a course of varia- 
tions, and brought to high perfection. And every 
success in practical breeding has added emphasis tu 
the law that commands man to improve his own race 
by scientific propagation. Every melting pear, every 
red-cheeked apple, every mealy potato that modern 
skill presents us, bids us go to work on the final task 
of producing the best possible varieties of human 
beings. Every race-horse, every straight-backed 
bull, every premium pig, tells us what we can do 
and what we must do forman. What are all our 
gay cattle-fairs, but eloquent reminders of the long- 
neglected duty of scientific propagation?” The idea 
here advanced is one that man should consider in all 
seriousness. To attempt to improve a race without 
judicious selection is to battle against the stern, in- 
violable law of Nature. Unquestionably what has 
been done for plants and the lower orders of ani- 
mals by selection and crossing, can also be done for 
man, if he can only be induced to adopt the same 
means to the same end. But before he yields to the 
law he must learn to control blind passion. There 
is too much sentiment and too little reason in a ma- 
jority of our marriages. Sentiment isa good thing 
in its way, but it will not answer to make it the 
arbiter of destiny. Why man should leave the 
problem of his own propagation to chance, igno- 
rance and passion is a question that would strike any 
one not paralyzed by a gushing dream of emotion. 
That we can improve on the old forms of animals is 
a fact established beyond dispute. And that weak 
qualities as well as a can be transmit- 
ted from parent to child is a truth significantly clear. 
And yet in the face of a law so plain, man propa- 
gates his species without giving one serious — ” 
to the question. The result is not surprising. he 
race deteriorates, physical constitution is impaired, 
deformities march in ghastly procession, and mental 
wrecks stare at us from all sides. Surely, it is time 
that some one raised his voice in favor of a system 
of propagation more in harmony with the principles 
of science and the law of God. Mr. Noyes wrestles 
with the question boldly. He looks the problem 
squarely in the face, and does not let thoughts of 
society or false ideas of deli temper his 
words into meek conservatism. He claims that 
“ The boldest course is the safest. Let us take an 





honest and steady look at the law. Let us march 


right up to this terrible analogy which has been so 
long troubling the world, and find out exactly what 
it is, and how far the obligation which it su ts is 
legitimate. What ought to be done can be Ene. It 
is only in the timidity of ignorance that duty seems 
impractical.” The law that the practical and intelli- 
gent breeder follows, Mr. Noyes insists, is the law 
that man should follow. In the breeding world 
blood is carefully analyzed and each union is 
formed in the light of scientific knowledge. The 
worthless are not permitted to indulge in the act of 
procreation ; and to make the preventive sure radical 
measures are resorted to. In propagation it is the 
aim to improve the race, and that there may be im- 
provement, the one that sows the seed and the one 
that nurtures the seed, must belong to the highest 
types. If the weak and deformed blend their blood, 
what can we expect but weak and deformed 
offspring? Darwin writes: “ Breeders habitually 
speak of an animal’s organization as something 
quite plastic, which they can model almost as they - 
please. If I had spuce I could quote numerous 
passages to this effect from highly competent authori- 
ties. Youatt, who was probably better acquainted 
with the works of agriculturists than almost any 
other individual, and who was himself a very good 
judge of the animal, speaks of the principle of selec- 
tion as that which enables the agriculturalist not 
only to modify the character of his flock, but to 
change it altogether. It is the magician’s wand, by 
means of which he may summon into life whatever 
form and mould he pleases.” Lord Somerville, speak- 
ing of what breeders have done with sheep, says: “ It 
would seem as if they had chalked out upon a wall 
a form perfect in itself, and then had given it exist- 
ence.” That most skillful breeder Sir John Sebright 
used to say with respect to pigeons, “ that he could 
produce any given feather in three years, but it 
would take him six years to obtain head and beak.” 
That the form can improved, can be moulded 
almost at will, is practically proven. And the law 
that applies to the sheep, the ox, or the horse in this 
respect, also applies to man. The difficulty is that 
man, as a free agent can not be controlled as we con- 
trol the inferior animals. Mr. Noyes hopes to bring 
about a change through education, but then educa- 
tion of a radical nature makes slow progress in the 
face of well-defined social prejudices. It is sug- 
gested that special privileges be given to the ex- 
alted individuals in the perpetuation of the species, 
but this is scarcely compatible with public morality. 
While conceding that marr‘age is the best thing for 
man as he is, Mr. Noyes argues that the institution 
of wedlock is an absolute bar to scientific propaga- 
gation, for the reason that it leaves mating to be 
determined by a general scramble, without attempt 
at scientific direction. If horse breeders were re- 
quired to bring animals together in exclusive pairs, 
but little progress would be made, since the privi- 
lege would be denied them of correcting an error of 
judgment. Exper’ei :e often demonstrates the fallacy 
of what is conceived as a happy combination, 
and then if the breeder is wise and is left free to 
act, he can scarcely fail in a new blending of. blood, 
to profit by the mistake. By making marriage a 
solemn and binding institution, this freedom, which 
is the very salvation of the practical breeder, is 
abridged if not enslaved altogether. We can not 
change the law, but we may insist that merriages 
shall not be consummated with hest>. Before the 
vows are exchanged, each should inquire inw the 
physical and men.al defects of the other, and the 
voice of science should be heeded. * e.@ 
Religion and society stand in mo’e ways than one 
in the road to scientific propagation. All are privi- 
leged to marry, and the marriage is for life. The 
ignorant classes wed more early than the intelligent, 
because ignorance is not sensitive and does not 
shrink from delicate responsibilities. The lowly 
with brutal instincts prove highly p-olific, and they 
flood the world with their offspring. The intelligent 
and refined when they do marry have few children, 
consequently the exalted types never gain the 
ascendency. Many persons of rare qualities never 
marry, and they pass from existence without repro- 
ducing themselves. The Catholic Church, which 
prohibits its best men—its priests—to marry, in the 
plain language of Mr. Noyes, “ Discriminates di- 
rectly and outrageously against the laws of scien- 
tific propagation. In effect, it castrates the finest 
animals in its flocks. It encourages the lowest scav- 
enger to breed ad libitum, and forbids Father Hya- 
cinthe to leave asingle copy of himself behind.” 
And all religions or sects that glorify celibacy add 
to the growth of ignorance, and rob the world of 
intelligence. The ignorant and brutal mate t- 
gether, while the refined and gentle find sympathy 
only among those who occupy an elevated plane like 
themselves. The principles of blood are sternly 
fixed; and blood will speak through every flimsy 
disguise. The very manner of our pro ion 
makes what democratic institutions would ignore— 
class. All men are not equal, for the simple teason 
that the blood of some is purer than the blood of 
others. Science might remove the d 
marks; if procreation was practiced in the light 





knowledge, exalted types would become general, 
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and and noble qualities be more equally dis- 
tributed. Scientific propagation, therefore, marches 
hand in hand with the true, earnest principles of 
democracy, tending, as it does, to place all mankind 
upon the same footing. 

Can the changes in society which scientific propa- 
gation requires be consistently effected? The ques- 
tion is a difficult one. Mr. Noyes offers but a hint 
towards its solution. “If home could be wor 
to the scale, for instance, of Shaker families, and if 
men and women could be taught to enjoy love 
which stops short of propagation, and if all could 
learn to love other children than their own, there 
would be nothing to hinder scientific propagation in 
the midst of homes far better than any that now ex- 
fst. The Shakers claim that by making the church 
the unit of society they have the best of homes even 
now, without enjoying sexual and parental love in 
the direct way. How much more complete might 
be their home life if they should sometime heed our 
Bu tion, to introduce home propagation in the 
self-denying way which science requires, and for 
which their long cross-bearing has prepared them.” 


The bold discussion of this subject may shock 
mild conservatives, but we must remember that 
radical measures must be adopted to effect a radical 
cure. Procreation, as carried on under the present 
law, does not exalt mankind. We pay attention to 
the principles of breeding and carefully improve 
our animals. Why should we not also improve our- 
selves? We understand the Jaw, but hesitate to 
enforce it. The great difficulty is that society, as 
society is now constituted, retards the wheels of 
progress. But surely we will not — bow to the 
absurd rulings of a society that is full of corrup- 
tion? The advance must be slow and cautious, still 
the great law of truth, of justice, of science, will pre- 
vail in the end; otherwise we perish of ovr own 
ignorance and our own sins. 


Pencil- Markings. 





....Content is the true philosopher's stone. 


...-Difficulties to be surmounted must be met 
with energy. 


...-External beauty may captivate, but internal 
beauty will secure. 


.--»Dispatch is the soul of business, and method 
the soul of dispatch. 


..--Follow your inward instincts, and do nothing 
merely because folks expect it of you, or your situa- 
tion demands it. 


...»When blessings begin to wane, instead of 
fretting lest you should lose them, employ both heart 
and tongue in gratitude for favors received. 


****No one loves to tell a tale of scandal but to 
him who loves to hear it. 


....-None are so fond of secrets as those who do 
not mean to keep them ; such persons covet secrets as 
a spendthrift does money, for the purpose of circu- 
lation.— Colion. 


....Zuvery improvement of ourselves that is not 
attained by means of communication with God, 
tends to make clean only the outside of the cup and 
platter. If you find that your inside life has “an 
ear to hear” the truth, you may know certainly that 
you will finally be saved. 


----‘A meek and quiet spirit”’—the twin-sister 
of faith—is very acceptable unto God; so that, in 
learning to walk worthily of the Lord “ unto all pleas- 
ing,” we are trained more in being than doing. .The 
secret of it is, that faith and quietness allow God to 
work in us “to will and to do of his good pleas- 
ure,” and so make us beautiful in being and fruitful 
in good words and works. 


.+»+Whatever is fresh, hearty and inspiring in the 

literature of our time is the work of minds nurtured 
and fructified by Christian culture and influences. 
The books that stir the hearts of the young, that 
mpel men to noble lives, that inspire tender and 
helpful regard for human suffering, and arm men 
for vesolute, life-long warfare against the evils of 
the times, these books are, most of them, emphati- 
cally Christian in their origin, spirit and methods. 
In litegniftre, as in every other realm of activity, the 
forward-looking spirit, the creative, shaping influen- 
ces are Christian, and the highest literature furnishes 
& good measure and test of the real life and tenden- 
cies of any age.— Liberal Christian. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Yate CotLece has purchased the library of the 
late Professor Rau of Heidelberg, comprising over 
6,000 works on economic science. 


Joun T. Horrman and Allen C. Beach, the pres- 
ent Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of the State 
of New York, were nominated for re-election by 
the Democratic State Convention at Rochester on 
Wednesday, Sept. 21. 


1,500,000 feet of lumber were burned at the great 
lumber center on Green Island, near Troy, on Sun- 
day, Sept. 18. 


A COLOSSAL statue of President Lincoln in bronze 
has just been erected in Union Square, New York 
city. The statue itself is eleven feet high, and 
stands on a pedestal of gray granite twenty-four 
feet high. 


Tue Governor of Utah has prohibited the assem- 
bling of the Mormon militia, or of any armed per- 
sons within the Territory. 


Ir is rumored that Russia is about to make war on 
Turkey. The rumor has created considerable ex- 
citement in the capitals of Europe. 


OutvER P. Morton, United States Senator from 
Indiana, has been appointed Minister to England, in 
place of J. L. Motley. 


CoRRECTED census returns show the population ot 
New Hampshire to be 317,976. Net loss 8,079 in ten 
years. 


THE Universalists in the United States have been 
having a grand centenary celebration at Gloucester, 
Mass., during the past week. 


THE Italian army has occupied Rome. Some re- 
sistance was made at first by the foreign legionaries 
of the Pope; but by his express orders this was 
stopped, and the army took possession of the city 
without farther opposition. The event occasions 
considerable sensation, both in Europe and this 
country, as practically making an end of the tempo- 
ral dominion of the Pope, which has existed for 
over a thousand years. The Italians are enthusi- 
astic over it, and extravagant expressions of joy are 
manifested throughout the Italy. It is the fulfill- 
ment ot the long-cherished desire for national unity 
under one government, with Rome for the capita). 
The Pope is to retain a guard composed of his late 
troops of Italian birth. 


THE investment of Paris is complete, and, 
though the siege has but just commenced, the Prus- 
sians are evidently pushing it with their accustomed 
vigor and skill. But this is not all. The accounts 
are ominous of trouble from divisions within the 
city as well as from foes without. The Red Repub- 
lican element is not only threatening, but active in 
creating disorder; and the latest intelligence we 
have is that a strong force had to be detached from 
the forts and outer defenses to keep order within 
the beleaguered city. The Prussians seem to be 
largely extending their lines. The city of Orleans 
is said to be threatened by them, and even Tours, 
the present seat of Government, fifty or sixty miles 
still farther south, is alarmed for its safety. Jules 
Favre is having an interview with Count Bismarck 
and the Prussian King with reference to terms of 
peace. 


WE have been told of a boy who accompanied his 
father as a summer tourist. After going about from 
resort to resort, trying the hot cars, crowded hotels, 
and some other delights of traveling in dog days, the 
weary lad said one morning: “ Father, why don’t 
a home? We have gota good .home, haven't 
we 


A New York tailor was startled, the other day, 
a return of a bill which he had sent to a maga- 
zine editor, with a notice that, “the manuscript is 
respectfully declined.” 
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Aiuounconents : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Circu.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. ; 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of 
members, 40, Land, 22S acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brstu Comme- 
wism Or ComPLEX Maratace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS, 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore, 2. The Branch-C ities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8, The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Mouse 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A fall assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 








SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wauiicrorp Commeunirr), WaLLincrorp, Cox. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Watiierorp Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS, 

Savarion yrow Sim, tae Exp or Cunistian Farrm; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes, Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Sociatisms. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8Svo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Cmov.ar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tux Taarrza’s Guz; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in Cloth, $1.50, 


Matz Comrimancy; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Bacx Vo.umes or ras“ Crcv.ar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cmcuiaz office. 

Musens. Tavsxzr & Couraxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or Amenicam Soctatisus, and the 
Taarren’s Guipe for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications. 





